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mance is the first step, and a frequent suggestion has been that delinquent youngsters are particularly likely to be characterized by specific learning problems now usually referred to under the generic term learning disabilities. The work summarized in Hippchen's (1978) book, for example, is generously sprinkled with references to the effects of such factors as nutrition on learning disabilities and the assumption, implicit or explicit, that learning disabilities have a causal relationship to poor school performance and, thereby, to delinquency. Ellis (1978) assumes that learning disabilities may affect the capacity of youthful criminals to learn to refrain from crime and to learn alternative ways of social competition for resources.
Fortunately, Murray (1976) has done an extensive review of the learning disabilities-juvenile delinquency link. Murray's report concludes that many delinquents do have severe learning problems and that that fact needs to be taken into account in designing rehabilitative programs and other interventions. This point is underscored by recent work on the relation between low intelligence and delinquency by Hirschi and Hindelang (1977). However, there is little support for the notion that delinquents suffer from specific learning disabilities that could have been diagnosed and treated early in the school setting, thus preventing delinquency. The report of Murray et al. does not recommend support for large-scale preventive efforts. The diagnosis of learning disabilities usually depends either on clinical judgment or on the interpretation of difference scores in profiles of highly correlated measures. Neither approach is highly dependable, and the implication is that prevention strategies targeted at learning-disabled youths would be handicapped from the outset. Furthermore, recent research using self-report measures of delinquent behavior (Zimmerman et al. 1979) raises questions about whether or not learning-disabled youths actually engage in more delinquent behavior than do unselected youths.
IMPLICATIONS FOR REHABILITATION
Research into the biological factors related to crime is likely to be fraught with difficulties. The quality of the research in the areas reviewed in this section is variable, and the panel has been able to review little of it firsthand. Nonetheless, we believe that our review has been sufficient to justify the conclusion that this rather broad field of effort should be included in future criminal justice research. The risks inherent in ignoring the possibility of important biological elements in the origins of some crime are greater than the risk that research efforts would yield few persuasive findings.
It should be evident that none of the biological approaches to under-